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of Trembly on regeneration in the fresh-water hydra. He observed with 
much interest the production of two or three perfect worms from one by 
cutting it into parts. At once the question suggested itself, " Where, 
then, is located the mind of the worm ? or is it merely a machine ? " The 
latter view, thought Bonnet, would free us from many difficulties, but 
would lead us into others equally serious. He preferred, therefore, to face 
the difficulties with which the experiments confronted him. Philosophy 
declared the mind to be simple. It could not, then, be divided by the 
scalpel; yet philosophy was not ready to deny mind, or feeling of some 
sort, to regenerated polyps and worms. The result was long discussions 
of the uncertainty of our knowledge in metaphysics. " Before trying to 
discover how detached parts of the worm acquire a mind, we must first 
discover how they acquire a head and brain." This leads Bonnet to a 
theory of which present biological theories are little more than a develop- 
ment. Along the whole length of the animal's body are scattered germs 
in each of which preexists the whole body of the animal. But if these 
germs contain all the essential parts of the animal, they contain the mind. 
It is not philosophical to believe that God sends a mind into the germ 
only when it has developed to a certain point. When the brain can trans- 
mit impressions from the outer world, the mind can manifest its presence. 
Before that time, the organs being " without functions," the soul is " with- 
out ideas." Bonnet thus reduced the special problem of the rebirth of 
mental life in regenerated pieces to the general question of the genesis of 
mind in individuals. 

In one of his later works the Geneva philosopher almost anticipates 
the modern doctrine of stereotropism, but, with rare wisdom, he finally 
concludes that this is not the explanation which seems preferable. " In the 
mind of Bonnet, then, there met and battled with each other the two tend- 
encies, psychological and physiological, which divide biologists into two 
warring camps to-day." 

Our author's chief work is his " Essai analytique sur les f acultes de 
l'ame." His memoir on plant-lice brought him, at twenty years of age, 
the title of corresponding member of the Paris Academy of Sciences, and 
later he was made a member of the Berlin Academy. 

The brilliant discussions of Claparede grace every page of his memoir 
and kindle the reader's interest in the thought aroused by early biology 
which now, after Kant's interruption of it, makes steady progress once 
more. 

Lawrence W. Cole. 
University of Colorado. 

The World of Dreams. Havelock Ellis. Boston and New York: 

Houghton Mifflin Co. 1911. Pp. 288. 

In any work of Dr. Ellis's we are accustomed to find at least two 
virtues, an easy, lucid, and literary English, and evidence of extraordi- 
narily wide reading on the subject in question. In the present book we 
find both these developed to a high degree. In a fluent and always inter- 
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esting manner he takes us over the many problems of dream life, enliven- 
ing his discourse with illustrations culled from the most recondite literary- 
sources, and constantly charming his reader with the grace of his pres- 
entation. 

When it comes, however, to the question of criticism, we are in a 
dilemma, for it is hard to discover what standard the writer is aiming at. 
The popular style of the book, the superficial way in which the numerous 
topics are skimmed over, and the careful avoidance of the delicate ques- 
tions of the deepest source of dream thoughts, might justify one in infer- 
ring that, like so many books on dreams, it was not destined for a scientific 
audience. Indeed, a review in the Times Literary Supplement is evi- 
dently based on this assumption, for it is stated there that the book " is 
brimful of interest, alike for the confirmed dreamer and for the amateur 
in psychology." And, although the material on which the book is mainly 
based consists of the author's own dreams, he states (p. 13) that he has 
"never directed his attention in any systematic or concentrated manner 
to his dream life." 

To conclude, however, that the book has no value for the scientific 
psychologist would be both unfair to the author's intentions and certainly 
untrue in fact. In at least two respects it is of very considerable value, 
in the mass of bibliographical material gathered together, and in the 
review given of various opinions held on the different problems of dream 
life. The author's own contributions to these problems are nowhere very 
notable. In general he attaches far too much importance to the somatic 
stimuli occurring during sleep as the source of dream material. It is, 
for instance, really astonishing to find a writer of repute in 1911 at- 
tributing nightmares to a disordered stomach (p. 108), and dreams of 
flying and falling to respiratory movements (pp. 134, 139). A dream of a 
nervous girl is recorded (p. 182), in which her brother appears with bleed- 
ing fingers. This is quite simply explained as being due to the dreamer's 
arm being "probably" pressed beneath her in a cramped position, no 
investigation whatever being considered necessary into the mental asso- 
ciations connected with the ideas in question. 

Any one who is practically acquainted with Freud's comprehensive 
theory of dreams 1 will naturally measure a book on dreams by the way in 
which this theory is dealt with; for, whether true or false, it is the only 
one on the subject that systematically attempts to explain all the puzzling 
phenomena of dream life, and is certainly in the forefront of interest at 
the present time. Judged by this criterion the present volume is frankly 
disappointing. Although several tributes are paid to the " subtle and 
searching analytic genius of Freud " — " to-day the most daring and orig- 
inal psychologist in the field of morbid psychic phenomena" — this elab- 
orate theory is described in less than two pages, and the author is content 
with dismissing it, except for a few cases where it probably holds true, 
without any real criticism of the issues it raises. One explanation of this 
doubtless is the following consideration. Freud traces all dreams to un- 

1 See American, Journal of Psychology, April, 1910. 
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conscious wishes, mostly of the sexual perverse kind characteristic of 
normal childhood. Probably no one is better acquainted with this raw 
material of the mind than Dr. Ellis, but only in its naked form as evident 
perversities and perversions. Apparently, however, he has never inter- 
ested himself in the psychological processes and mechanisms whereby these 
tendencies manifest themselves in indirect and disguised forms, nor has 
he made any attempt to penetrate the unconscious mind, where, according 
to Freud, is to be found the solution of the manifold riddles of dream life. 
In this respect Dr. Ellis's reading would seem to be wide rather than deep. 
Two instances of his objections to Ereud's theory will suffice to make this 
plain. " As regards the presentative element in dreams — the element that 
is based on actual sensory stimulation — it is in most cases unreasonable 
to invoke Freud's formula at all. If, when I am asleep, the actual song 
of a bird causes me to dream that I am at a concert, that picture may be 
regarded as a natural symbol of the actual sensation, and it is unreason- 
able to expect that psychoanalysis could reveal any hidden personal reason 
why the symbol should take the form of a concert" (p. 166). Whether 
the expectation is unreasonable or not is irrelevant to the main issue, 
namely, whether in fact psychoanalysis does reveal any such reason ; those 
who have investigated such matters without prejudice come to the con- 
clusion that determinism holds much more rigidly in our mental life than 
is generally supposed. " It would be difficult to believe in any case that 
in the relaxation of sleep our thoughts are still pursuing a deliberately 
purposeful direction under the control of our waking impulses." (The 
reviewer may remark that according to Freud, though the direction of 
thoughts during sleep is meaningful, it is not " deliberately purposeful," 
and that they are under the control of unconscious impulses, not waking 
impulses — a very different matter.) " Many facts indicate — though 
Freud's school may certainly claim that such facts have not been thor- 
oughly interpreted — that, as a matter of fact, this control is often con- 
spicuously lacking. There is, for instance, the well-known fact that our 
most recent and acute emotional experiences — precisely those which 
might most ardently formulate themselves in a wish — are rarely mirrored 
in our dreams, though recent occurrences of more trivial nature, as well 
as older events of more serious import, easily find place there. That is 
easily accounted for by the supposition — not quite in a line with a gen- 
eralized wish-theory — that the exhausted emotions of the day find rest at 
night " (p. 173). To this it need hardly be said that the facts in question 
are fully and satisfactorily dealt with by Freud in his " Traumdeutung " 
and that they are in perfect accord with his general theory. 

In conclusion it may be said that Dr. Ellis's book, though well worth 
reading on account of the material it contains, and welcome as being 
likely to stimulate further interest in this important subject, can hardly 
be regarded as furnishing any very serious contribution to our under- 
standing of the problems of dreams. 

Ernest Jones. 
Toronto, Canada. 



